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Otto Caster—Person of the Day 


After spending a half- 
century in city government, 
Otto Caster has a park named 
in his honor. 

January 7, 2012 several 
friends, family members and 
City of Phoenix officials 
gathered at “City Hall Park” 
for the momentous occasion 
of renaming the park “Otto 
Caster Park.” 

Otto retired from Phoenix 
city public service in 2007 
after serving first on the 
budget committee, Planning 
Commission, City Council 
and mayor for seven terms 
and volunteer firefighter. He 
was also a Lions Club mem- 
ber, worked the “chain gang” 
for the Phoenix High School 


football team and volun- 
teered with the Phoenix 
Pioneer Cemetery, Med- 
ford 100F and Phoenix 
Ilistorical Society. 
When mayor, Otto and 
Lions members built the 
small playground near the 
city library located across 
the canal from the new 
Phoenix Library, site of the 
former Phoenix Community 
Club and Youth Center that 
later became City Hall. He 
spent a lot time in this area 
and liked serving his commu- 
nity. He was quoted as say- 
ing, “I always felt like it was 
important to be involved and 
give something back.” 
Former council member 
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Mike Stitt was persistent in 
seeing that this honor was 
bestowed upon Caster. Mike 
McKey, former council 
member, said he was pleased 
to see Caster’s name grace a 
piece of the city he spent his 
life serving. 

A reception was held in 
the Phoenix Library follow- 
ing the dedication. 


Notable People of Phoenix, Oregon 


This is the first in a series of four 
of notable people of Phoenix, 
Oregon according to Wikipedia. 


Neighb’rhood Childr’n 


The band started in 1967 in 
Phoenix, Oregon as the teen 
band The Navarros, playing 
surf music and R&B. The 
original members were Rick 
Bolz, George Gleim, Dyan 
Hoffman, John Morrison 
and Gary Campbell. After 
cutting a single on a local 
Oregon label, the band 
moved to San Francisco and 
got caught up in the psyche- 
delic rock movement. After 
losing Morrison and Camp- 
bell to the draft, Ron 


Raschdorf and W.A. Farrens 
joined and the Navarros 
changed their name to The 
Neighb’rhood Childr’n. They 
recorded a self-titled album 
on the Acta label in 1968. 
This album is now much 
sought after by record collec- 
tors. They toured constantly 
in support of the album, 
opening for The Who and 
The Grass Roots, and going 
on a short tour with The 
Beau Brummels. After en- 
countering problems on tour, 
the band developed a reli- 


gious focus and changed 
their name to White Horse. 
They could not find a label 
that would release their sec- 
ond album, and the group 
disbanded in 1970. 

Their sound was compared 
to that of Jefferson Air- 
Plane, especially because of 
the vocal interplay between 
Dyan Hoffman and Rick 
Bolz, and The Turtles. They 
also draw comparisons to 
the Sapphire Thinkers and 
The Peanut Butter Conspir- 
acy. 
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Christmas Party 2011 


Close to forty mem- 
bers attended the an- 
nual Christmas party 
held at the Phoenix Museum 
December 13th. 

Oh, the number of hors d’ 
oeuvres, desserts and drink 
refreshments that were sam- 
pled! It’s a wonder that we 
had any room left for the 
variety of pizzas that ar- 
rived for our consump- 


tion. 

Donations for the 
museum were collected 
in lieu of a gift ex- 
change and donors 
were most generous. 

A merry time was 
had and we'll all look 
forward to next year. 


Kathryn Stancliffe: Mayor, Mentor, Matriarch by Maureen Holen 


I was seventeen vears old in 
the summer of 1980, and looking 
forward to my senior year of 
high school. Twelfth grade 
promised college applications, 
proms, parties, and most impor- 
tantly, graduation. But from 
June through August, my life 
was devoted to something else 
completely. That summer I had 
been hired for my first real job. 
I was to work for the Southern 
Oregon Historical Society's liv- 
ing museum, the Beckman 
House. I would be guiding in- 
character tours as one of Miss 
Carrie Beekman’s piano stu- 
dents. Little did I know that I 
was headed for much more than 
just the typical summer job. 
During those short months I 
learned more, and met more 
wonderful people, than I ever 


could have imagined. One of 
those people was Kathryn 
Stancliffe. 

Kathryn started at the 
Beekman House that same 
summer, portraying the matri- 
arch, Mrs. Julia Beekman. I 
soon learned that, in addition 
to the Southern Oregon His- 
torical Society Board, she de- 
voted her time to an amazing 
array of organizations, causes, 
and could only give Beekman 
House one day a week. Despite 
the fact that Kathryn must 
have been in her late seventies 
by then, she seemed to be in- 


credibly energetic and youthful. 


I remember her bursting 
through the kitchen door, often 
a couple of minutes late and a 
little out of breath, but full of 
conversation and enthusiasm. 


When Kathryn arrived, every- 
onc knew it. 

Although I was only a teen- 
ager, Kathryn always listened 
to what I had to say and 
seemed to take a genuine inter- 
est in my opinions. She never 
discounted me and always 
treated me with respect. At the 
time, I didn’t realize that Kath- 
ryn had spent most of her life 
(over forty years) as a teacher, 
working with young people of 
all ages at schools throughout 
the Rogue Valley. Nor did I 
realize that she had long cham- 
pioned the efforts of young 
women. I chuckled recently 
when I read that in the 1930s, 
while teaching at Antioch 
School, she was one of the first 
teachers to allow girls to play 

(Continued on page 4) 
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_ Something Brewing 


This is an update on the pro- 
gress of the writing project, 
the stories of Highway 99, by 
Jo Brew who formerly lived in 
Ashland but now lives in 
Eugene. 

“My project is growing, 
page by page and story by 
story. Those stories don’t 
come to me in the south to 
north order I expected but 
they weave together like the 
people who share them weave 
connections to make a many 
level picture of life along 
Highway 99. 

“U.S. Highway 99 was such 
a big part of my life and so 
familiar it seems odd I need to 
do a lot of research. I must 
either look without really see- 
ing or I’ve taken things for 
granted. In spite of all my 
time walking on the highway, 
living along it, or driving it, I 
still need a map for each local 
area to fit the stories in the 
right place. 

“The 1934 Richfield Gaso- 


line Pump in the painting will 


be the cover of the book 


when it comes out. I often 
kidded that I’d spent my life 
living up and down High- 
way 99 but never thought of 
the highway as a source of 
stories. A friendship with a 
woman who raised her fam- 
ily in a home, first built as a 


Richfield Gas Station, then 
used as a speakeasy before it 
became her home struck a 
chord in my thoughts that 
stuck with me for years. 
When I decided to write 
about the Highway and the 
memories I heard from 
friends, the story of the gas 
station surfaced again. I 
began the research. Ina 
coffee shop in Talent, slip- 
ping in a quick cup before 
going to the local museum, I 
saw the painting displayed. 
Done by Pam Sessions, a 
Southern Oregon artist, it 
was perfect, even better, she 
had a Highway 99 story to 
share. If you have one, I'd 
like to hear it. 

“All the innovations that 
made Highway 99 the center 
of life for local travelers, 
business and visiting tour- 
ists are part of the experi- 
ence. Airfields, neon lights, 
gasoline pumps, garages, 
mini markets, cafes, tele- 
phone workers, bridges, 


campgrounds, greyhound 
buses, troop movements and 
many inore events and 
places play a part in the 
growth of the Oregon we 
know. 

“Many of the small local 
museums that are so helpful 
close for part of the winter 
but a few are open again 
next month so I'll be back 
on the road before long. Not 
as far as Southern Oregon 
yet, I won't tackle Sexton 
Pass until no one is talking 
about winter storms any 
more. 

“T am still actively look- 
ing for Highway 99 stories 
so let me know if you have 
one or know someone who 
would like to share their 
Oregon HWY. 99 story. * 


Jo@Jo-Brew.com 


(Or contact Margaret Croly 
at the Phoenix Museum and 
your story will be sent on to 


Jo.) 


Oregon-California Stage Company—1 860 


Early Stages with mail to 
Southern Oregon and North- 
ern California were an erratic 
semi-monthly delivery, until 
the Oregon-California Stage 
Co. was awarded a contract for 
daily mail between Sacra- 
mento and Portland. 

The Concord coaches that 
were installed used four or six- 
horse teams depending on the 
incline over which they must 
pull. The coaches were 


Wells Fargo and Company.” 
A canvas rack at the rear 
carried the baggage but the 
driver carried the Wells 
Fargo money box. The Con- 
cord was considered com- 
fortable at the time but the 
hard seats were stuffed with 
straw and inadequate can- 
vas curtains were unable to 
keep out the rain or dust. 
On September 15, 1860 
the first stage left Portland. 


made in as little as seven 


days. 


The Oregon and Califor- 


nia Stage Co. kept about 
6,000 horses. Thirty-five 


drivers were employed to 


deliver along the way 
The driver was 
changed every 45 
miles. 

When November 
came, with its contin- 
ual rain, the hand- 
some Concord coaches had 
to be replaced by more sub- 
stantial coaches and the 


schedule was lengthened. 
History of Jackson County, Tucker; 
Umpqua Valley Oregon, Minter 
History of the Rogue River Walley, 


drive twenty-eight coaches. 
They were expected to go at 
a rate of eight miles per hour 
with ten minutes allotted at 
each stop to pick up and 


At the same time, three 
coaches left Sacramento 
with passengers and mail. 
During the dry months of 
the year the trip could be 


painted a light yellow or gold 
with olive-green trim. Sten- 
ciled on the sides they an- 
nounced, “Oregon and Califor- and Northern California” by 
nia Stage Co.” and “U.S. Mail- Caralibaceart : 
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Pioneer Period. Gilmore 


From As It Was “Stories from 
the History of Southern Oregon 


Plone Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Chureh Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614. 


Open Monday through Friday 


1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10 a per- 
son for a year. Join now and help preserve the 
history of Phoenix and the surrounding area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 


Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 


much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 


like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlemac@clearwire.net. 


Kathryn Stancliffe, continued from Page 2 


softball during recess. I also learned 
that Phoenix High School's award 
for outstanding female athlete is 
called “The Stancliffe"—a truly 
fitting honor. 

Kathryn had a positive disposi- 
tion and a great sense of humor. 
When I learned that not even a year 
had passed since the death of her 
husband, I was even more impressed 
by her cheer. Bert, her husband, 
died in 1985 at the age of 101. He 
often credited his longevity to hav- 
ing a young wife. But Bert's life 
must have been rich in more than 
years, for all of us at Beekman House 
soon came to know of Kathryn's 
deep love. She spoke every week of 
their adventures together. They had 
done so many exciting and romantic 
things. The Stories of their life were 
enthralling. Few times in my life 
have I met newlyweds who speak of 
each other with the same care and 
devotion I heard in Kathryn’s voice 
when she spoke of Bert. 

No one was ever more impressed 
than she was by the snacks I made 
on the wood stove at tea time— 
scones, bread pudding, and cookies. 
Every Wednesday at 3:00 p.m. the 


staff would gather around the par- 
lor table for tea to share stories and 
good food. Everyone loved it— 
especially Kathryn. 

Kathryn had plans to start her 
own museum in Phoenix; she was 
proud of the town’s history and was 
always busy working on the pro- 
ject. My biggest regret is that I 
never visited her home in Phoenix. 
She invited me several time to have 
tea and to see her antiques and 
memorabilia. It never crossed my 
mind that someday it would be too 
late to take her up on her generous 
offer. 

T didn’t learn that Kathryn had 
passed away until December of 
1996. I had left the Rogue Valley 
for a number of years, only return- 
ing for holidays and vacations. I 
was off pursuing my education and 
career, something Kathryn had 
always encouraged. My mother 
recalls that once Kathryn said to 
her, “That girls is going to do just 
fine—she won't depend on any man 
to make it.” (In spite of her roman- 
tic nature, Kathryn was always a 
practical woman!) 

Although I hadn't spoken to her 


in years, I decided to attempt con- 
tacting Kathryn to interview her 
for a piece I was writing about the 
old Medford Ice Arena. I was sure 
she would have skated there, and 
would have some wonderful stories 
to tell. I was shocked to learn in- 
stead, that she passed away on 
August 11, 1996. 

In doing research for this article, 
I learned even more amazing things 
about Kathryn. Nat only did she 
serve as the first woman mayor of 
Phoenix, but she held numerous 
other political positions: Republi- 
can party member for twenty-five 
years, Senator Hatfield's liaison for 
the town of Phoenix, and school 
board and city budget committee 
member. She had even attended 
the 1952 convention where Eisen- 
hower was nominated to run for 
president. 

I didn’t know Kathryn Stan- 
cliffe as well, or as long, as many 
people in southern Oregon. She 
was nearly fifty years my senior 
when we met, yet I considered her 
both a friend and a mentor. During 
the time we both worked at Beck- 
man House, Kathryn made an 


Happy Valentines Day 


impression on me that has never 


diminished. I'm sure I am not alone 
in knowing that Kathryn Stancliffe 


touched many lives and will not soon 


be forgotten. 


Kathryn Stancliffe’s commitment to community 
and zest for Ufe endeared her to many. 


Taken from Southern Oregon 
Heritage, Winter 1997 
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1942-1944 Graduation During the War 


Phoenix High School in 
the 1940’s was held in the 
basement of the brick grade 
school. There were six class- 
rooms plus an outside build- 
ing known as the “Shack.” A 
music room, classroom and 
principal’s office were held 
there. 

Teachers were scarce. 
Some came for a semester or 
two then left when their hus- 
bands were transferred out of 
Camp White. Men teachers 
were drafted and left to fight 
the war. 

Supplies were difficult to 
obtain so the year books were 
put together by hand by 
mimeographing the typewrit- 
ten articles and pasting in the 


camera pictures, 

The Junior-Senior Banquet 
was held instead of Proms and 
Senior Skip Day was a big 
event. There were no caps and 
gowns, but graduation was 
still held in the gym. 

The Class of 1942 started 
their senior year with eleven 
students and ten graduated, 
including five who started first 
grade together. Pat Furry, 
Alden Wright, Marita Furry, 
Marjorie Vroman and Bert 
Marshall were joined by Ray 
Ellison, Twila Ferns and Cecil 
Claflin at graduation. Lenard 
Scrivner and Frank Ritchie 
graduated in January to com- 
plete the Class of ‘42. 

The Class of 1943 started 


their freshman year with 
twenty-eight students, five 
of which had started first 
grade together—Dale 
Cobleigh, John Glover, Ar- 
land Thornell, Joan Wright 
and Barbara Stancliffe. 
Only eleven remained to 
graduate, including La Mae 
Robertson, Leonard Ferns, 
Don Lewis, Zelma Elrod, 
Bruce Waterman and Dar- 
lene Johnson. Four of the 
boys left early—John, Don 
and Arland to the Navy and 
Bruce joined the Army. 
The Class of 1944 gradu- 
ated only seven seniors, four 
of them starting first grade 
together—Dolly Glover, 
(Continued on page 2) 
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Notable People of Phoenix, Oregon 


Bill Pearl 


Pearl, born in 1930 in Prine- 


pose to music. Pearl was 
equally as famous for perform- 
ing his strongman 


nese. His book Keys To The 
INNER Universe is still to this 
day considered to be a 


During the 1980s, Pearl 
served as a mentor, trainer, and 
training partner to many of the 


top professionals that were still 


ville, Oregon isan American 5 routine, which in- Sean or “must read” for body- 
fa 


2 ‘| builders. In 2003 with 


former bodybuilder during the eluded tearing of compcting. 
1950’s and ‘60s. He is 579” tall. license plates, bend- | > : coauthor Kim Shott, In 2004, Pearl was awarded 
He won many titles and awards, ing penny spike ye ~~ \ | Pearl published his the Arnold Schwarzenegger 
including winning the Mr. Uni- nails, and blowing * 4 y autobiography, Be- Classic Lifetime Achievement 
verse contest five times, and was up a hot water bot- iy [ A Py ; yond the Universe: The Award for significantly impact- 
named “World’s Best-Built Man tle. [toast 1 a ,, Bill Pearl Story. ing the world of bodybuilding. 
of the Century.” Ie actively Hc is the author i o —\ Pearl became a In 2011 Pearl appeared in 
competed until his retirement in of the popular excr- jbo : | vegetarian at age 39 the documentary Challenging 
1971 after winning the Mr. Uni- cise book, Getting | ~~ 4 = | and is the best-known Impossibility (film) describing 
verse one last time. Stronger: Weight | fee ' vegetarian body- when he hosted the 2004 

He was the first professional Training for Men : SS builder. Bill’s dict is strength exhibition by spiritual 


teacher and peace advocate Sri 
Chinmoy. 


bodybuilder to author body- and Women, and - Jactoovo vegetarian, 


building training courses/ has been translated into four which means he cats eggs and 
booklets. He is also the first to other languages, including Chi- dairy products. 
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Remembering.... from The Mail Tribune, February 18, 1979 


“Seven for seven’ 


at PHS. 


Paxon 


vides cnough moncy to pay off 
debts incurred in buying the lot, 
building materials and permits, 


Phoenix high construction class 
has set record borrowed 
$10,000 
from the 
First Fed- 


eral Sav- 


and it leaves plenty for scholar- 
ships for some of the students. 

Last year’s sale furnished 
$5,000 in profit. That was split 
into ten $500 scholarships. 

At the house on one recent 
morning, Bennett was continu- 
ally interrupted by the 12 seniors 
own who spend three hours a morn- 
house as 


Other high schools in the 
valley have student house con- 
struction classes, but none can 
match the record of Phoenix *| ings in 
Medford, 


putting 


High School's Wayne Bennett 
While other schools some- 
times have to work two years or up his 
more to get the house com- 


pleted—or have it finished dur- ing working on the project. 


ing the summer by profession- Most are athletes and teammates 
on PHS football and basketball 


varsity squads. 


collateral, 
als—Bennett’s students have a two-year program at Phoc- 
nix. During the junior year 


students learn basic carpentry 


Bennett says. 
polished off seven houses in Paxon soon turned the pro- 
ject over to Bennett, who was 
hired by District 4 that year 
after working as a general con- 
tractor in the Rogue Valley 


seven years. There was some horseplay but 
there also was a lot of work get- 
ting donc—nonce of the students 


seemed left out or bored. 


And the students do almost and construction while doing 


all of the construction—from small projects on campus. 


pouring the foundation to the Also during their junior year 


roofing. 

“L think it’s very important 
that we complete the house 
every year,” says Bennett, a 
wiry man who has 30 years of 
experience in the carpentry 
trade, 

“It increases the kids’ pride to 
finish the job they started,” he 
says “and they'd lose a lot if we 
didn’t.” 

The “construction cluster” is 


cach student draws up plans for 
the house to be built by his 
class the next year. The best of 
the plans is selected by Ben- 
nett. 

This year’s house in the 
April subdivision in Phoenix at 
706 First St. was designed by 
Chris Dent. 

The construction class was 
started in 1971 by Darrell 
Paxon, woodworking instructor 


1942-44 Graduation, Continued from Page 1 
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Phoenix Elementary and Phoenix 
High Schoo! 


Gloria Houston, Lola June 
Cobleigh and Esial Beck. 
They added Bill Wright, Mil- 
dred Chapman and June 
Davis to the graduation class. 
Advanced education was 
not available locally. South- 
ern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion was closed during the 


dreary 


war as was the Business 
School. War related jobs 
were plentiful, mostly lo- 
cated near larger cities. In 
the Rogue Valley the jobs 
were more in the agricul- 
tural line of work. Women 
were often hired to fill the 
positions that men left to 
join the service or work in 
the ship yards. 

Graduating seniors are 
fortunate to have so many 
choices today. Good hick to 
all of them. 

By 
Barbara (Stancliffe) Isaacs 


since 1956. 

After experiencing a shaky 
financial start the first year, a 
District 4 Education Corp. was 
established as a non-profit or- 
ganization to oversce the finan- 
cial problems. Phoenix citizens 
from all walks of life serve on 
the corporation’s board of di- 
rectors, which mects monthly 
with Bennett. 

The sale of the houses pro- 


Phoenix, Talent take first 
steps to rename two schools, 
district 

After four months of idea 
generation and research, 
leaders of the Phoenix- 
Talent School District have 
decided to rename the dis- 
trict and both Phoenix High 
School and Talent Middle 
School. 

The four names under 
consideration are Rogue 
South Schools, South Valley 
Schools, South Rogue 
Schools and South Rogue 
Valley Schools. Note: There 
is no option of keeping the 
names as is. 


(Continued on page 4) 


The interior work on the 


1,300-square-foot house is nearly 
complete. When the weather 
gets better this spring the class 
will move outdoors to put up the 
siding and build sidewalks and 
patios. 


Onc thin Bennett regrets. He 


as encouraged girls to take the 
class, but so far he hasn’t been 
successful. 


By Allen Hallmark 
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Regional Roundup by Cleve Twitchell 


A number of people have 
been asking me to write some- 
thing about the new split-rail 
fence which has been erected 
on the west side of highway 99 
just north of Phoenix. As I 
drive by the fence myself an 
average of four times a day, I 
finally got a little curious 
about it. So I stopped by the 
other day to get some details. 

The split-rail fence, the zig- 
zag type of operation made of 
strips of wood that have liter- 
ally been split, is something 
not often seen in this country 
any more. 

An ex-southern Californian 
(he came from Malibu) named 


Jack Turton has erected this 
split-rail fence around the 
front and sides of what will 
soon be a trailer park. “We 
got the idea because we 
wanted to have an early 
American atmosphere around 
the place,” Turton explained. 

This carly American at- 
mosphere will be furthered 
by several other articles he 
plans to use in decorating the 
front of the park. Two old 
wagons, one of which is re- 
puted to have come over the 
Oregon trail, will be on dis- 
play, as will an old wine press 
built in 1860. 

Getting back to the fence, 


it was constructed entirely 
from trees that were stand- 
ing on the trailer park prop- 
erty. Two local men, Bill 
Turnbough and Claude 
Hutton, did most of the ac- 
tual splitting of the rails. 
Turton proudly points to 
the fact that all the splitting 
was done ‘the Abe Lincoln 
way” with no mechanical 
tools. Turnbough and 
Hutton used sledge-hammer 
and wedges to split 12-foot 
long trunks to make the 
rails. “They didn’t ruin over 
half a dozen of the rails they 
split,” Turton added. 

The trailer park, ex- 


pected to be open by May 
1, will have room for 61 
trailers. It’Il be equipped 
with a swimming pool, rec- 
reation room and hobby 
room. 


Medford Mail Tribune, Feb. 
1962 
Shared by Georgia 
Blankenship 


Historically Speaking in 1960 


On the 16th of November 
in 1874 a group of men pur- 
chased with subscription 
money two acres of land from 
Samuel and Hulda Colver for 
the purpose of a cemetery. It 
was located in the vicinity of 
the Old Presbyterian Church 
on Church Street. Since the 
church has been moved away, 
we now locate it by stating it 
is S.W. of the Dudley Auction 
Yard. 

The first trustees were S. D. 
Van Dyke, William Mathes 
and John Coleman. These 
trustees met on the 20th of 
November to lay out and plot 
the grounds. Sixteen feet wide 
was the road in the cemetery 
and lots were 20 ft. by 20 ft. 
with a 4 ft. aisle around each 
lot. These lots would accom- 
modate 10 to 12 burial spaces 
and were sold for $10 a lot. 

The business of the ceme- 
tery was carried on by a board 
of trustees elected from the 
membership who owned lots in 


the cemetery. 

In February 1906 it was 
decided to have the Phoenix 
School Board elected as the 
trustees of the cemetery and 
they served in this capacity 
until the early ’30s when it 
was decided that a separate 
board should take care of the 
business of the cemetery. 

During 1920 land was pur- 
chased from Mr. Richard 
Bolz to enlarge the cemetery 
and in 1928 the cemetery 
board purchased from the 
board of trustees of the First 
Presbyterian Church of Phoc- 
nix the land formerly occu- 
pied by the church. 

The cemetery now has 
Church Street for the east 
boundary and Rose Street on 
the west. The north and 
south boundaries are desig- 
nated by fences. 

Throughout the years vol- 
unteer workers have taken 
care of the cemetery as there 
was no caretaker. Most of 


these workers have been 
people with relatives and 
friends buried here. An an- 
nual clean-up day has been 
traditional in the spring of 
the year. In addition to the 
volunteer workers, the 
Cemetery Board has hired 
help to clean out under- 
brush, prune trees and clear 
out the debris that collects 
during the year. 

Recently the Phoenix 
Lions club has undertaken, 
as a project, the sharing of 
the responsibility of the care 
of the cemetery with the 
Cemetery Board. They are 
asking for volunteer workers 
to assist in the work that is 
planned. This is a project 
that everyone can help with 
as it Is a community service 
that will be of civic pride to 
each participant. 

By Katherine Stancliffe 


Phoenix Pioneer 
Cemetery 


Phoenix Pioneer Cemetery, 
established in 1874, has a long 
sense of family history that 
perpetuates the memorics of 
the families and our local his- 
tory. The grave markers are a 
directory of early as well as 
recent residents. Four of our 
current board members have 
family members (Bolz, Furry 
and Carver) interned at the 
cemetery dating back prior to 
its establishment in 1874. On 
Memorial Day, history and 
genealogical inquiries will be 
available through the Phoenix 
Historical Museum located 
next to the cemetery. We 
welcome all who would like to 
be part of the Phoenix Pioneer 
Cemetery in helping to main- 
tain and preserve its unique 
setting and history. 

In preparing for Memorial 
weekend we will be having 
volunteer work days on May 
19, 20 and 21. If you would 


like to join us, please contact 
us at 541-261-6575. 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614. 


Open Monday through Friday 


T p.m. to 4 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10 a per- 


son for a year. Join now and help preserve the 


history of Phoenix and the surrounding area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 


much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High Schoo! year books that you’d 


like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlemac@clearwire.net. 


Phoenix & Museum Happenings 


Name Changes for Phoenix- 
Talent Schools (cont. from p.2) 

Phoenix High School and Tal- 
ent Middle School will adopt the 
preferred new first name, while 
the names of Talent Elementary, 
Phoenix Elementary and Orchard 
Hill Elementary will remain the 
same, accompanicd by the new 
district name. 

Phocnix High and Talent Mid- 
dlc students will have an opportu- 
nity to pick their favorite name 
by means of a written ballot vote 
on Monday, May 7. 

Parents, alumni, school sup- 
porters and other community 
members can cast their votes at 7 
p-m. Wednesday, May 16, at 
Phoenix High School and Thurs- 
day, May 17, at Talent Middle 
School. 

So many are opposcd to this 
change and that there is no option 
on the ballot for “Do Not Change 
the Name.” 

Following is a petition wehsite 


if you feel you want to enter 
into this voting. 

Subject: Education Petition: 
Phoenix-Talent School Board, 


Phocnix-Talent Schoo) District: 


Keep the names Phoenix High 
School and Talent Middle 
School / Change.org 
http://www.change.org/ 
petitions/phoenix-talent-school 
-board-phocnix-talent-school- 
district-keep-the-names- 
phoenix-high-school-and-talent 
-middle-school 
Facebook page: http:// 
www. facebook.conv/#! 
KeepPhocnix]lighSchools Name 

The next two school board 
meetings are scheduled for May 
10th and May 24th at 7:00 pm 
at Phoenix High School. All 
Board meetings have a provi- 
sion for citizen’s comments. 
You may need to get on the 
agenda prior to the mecting to 
be allowed any input. 

As to the meetings on May 
16th and 17th, Ben Bergreen, 


Superintendent, will be happy 
to share any comment you have 
to both the Committee and the 
School Board. Email the Board 
Scerctary, 
louise.petersen@phocnix.k12.or 
ws 

or Bergreen at 

ben. bergreen@phoenix.k1]2.or. 
us 


UPCOMING EVENTS AT 
THE PHOENIX MUSEUM 


On June 9, 2012 from 11 
am to 3 pm the museum will 
be celebrating 10 years that 
the museum building has 
been in its current location, 
at the Phoenix Pioneer 
Cemetery. Please come help 
celebrate! Activities will 
include: an old car display, 
free samples of items from 
our cookbook, activities for 
children, a short video of 
our building being moved in 


June of 2002 and more. 


Do you have any items 
you would like to have on 
display at the museum? A 
quarterly display needs help 
from the community. In 
June, the display will be fea- 
turing items that show “How 
Phoenix has enjoyed the sum- 
mers over the years”- such as 
fishing, sports, etc. If you 
have any items you would 
like to have on display that 
would refiect this, please con- 
tact the museum at 541-512- 
0614 or stop by from 1] to 4 
pm Monday through Friday. 
The items will be kept ina 
locked display cabinet and be 
on display from June 15th 
until September 15th. Please 
plan on bringing the items to 


the museum the weck of June 
10th. 
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A place for the commu- 
nity’s youngest residents to 
play and enjoy the outdoors 
was named “Don Mitchell 
Playground” on July 21, 
2012 at Colver Park on 
Colver Road in honor of a 
former community member 
whose life was devoted to 
mentoring and teaching 
others. This came about 


Notable People of Phoenix, Oregon 


Tami Farrell 
Beauty Pageant Titleholder 


Tami won her first title, 
Miss Oregon Teen USA, in 
2002 and reigned until she 
won the Miss Teen USA 2003 
title. She also won the “Miss 
Congeniality” award at the 
same pageant. 

By winning the pageant, 
Farrell had the opportunity 
of making television and 
modeling appearances for 


Donald Trump and NBC. 


Some of the other prizes 
included sharing a luxurious 
Manhattan apartment with 
the reigning Miss Universe 
and Miss USA, the Miki- 
moto crown and tiara, a six- 
week “Summer in the City” 
scholarship to The School 
for Film and Television in 
New York City and a year- 
long salary for appearances 
at charity events and movie 
premieres. 

Farrell later moved to 
Los Angeles, CA to pursue a 


by community members, family, 
friends and students. 

He taught at Lone Pine Ele- 
mentary and Phoenix High School 
before spending most of his carcer 
teaching biology and science at 
Southern Oregon University. 

Don was a regular attendee at 
meetings about local parks, 
schools and city government, 
taught outdoor education for the 
YMCA, Campfire Girls and the 


career in the entertainment 
industry. 

In the summer of 2008 she 
won the title of Miss Malibu 
USA 2009 and competed at 
the 2009 Miss California USA 
Pageant where she finished as 
first runner up. On June 10, 
2009, she became Miss Cali- 
fornia USA 2009 after execu- 
tive director Keith Lewis 
alleged that the current Miss 
USA had breached her con- 
tract and dethroned her. 


Taken from Wikipedia 


Forest Service, founded the 


9 YMCA “Y Buddies” program 


and served on boards of directors 


“ for Campfire Girls, the Spina 


Bifida Association and other 
local groups. He is remembered 
for raising money to fund two 


eral terms on the Phoenix-Talent 
School Board. 

He was known for his dahlia 
garden and the dozens of trees 
planted along Cheryl Lane and 
carved wooden puppets for crip- 
pled children. 

The dedication included com- 
munity speakers, an unveiling of 
the sign, and friends and family 
speaking. Mitchell’s widow, 
Eunice Mitchell, provided re- 
freshments. 


Taken from the July 20, 2012 Mail 
Tribune article by Buffy Pollack. 
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Camp White 


The Camp White Story: 
Southern Oregon Goes to 
War is a documentary program 
produced by Southern Oregon 
Public Television that was 
shown at the Phoenix Historical 
Society’s August ]4th meeting. 
It chronicles the transformation 
of rural Southern Oregon during 
World War II and focuses on the 
Camp White military facility. 

On December 12, 19-41 (after 
War was declared following the 
bombing of Pearl Harbor on 
December 7 by the Japanese), 
Congress appropriated $27 mil- 
lion to transform the Agate De- 
sert into Camp White. The 
documentary chronicles the sto- 


ries of the troops that were 
trained in the “Alcatraz of Boot 
Camps” and the impact of the 
military base on the Southern 
Oregon cconomy. Actual con- 
struction began on February 
25, 1942 and the camp was 
completed on December 14, 
1942. Work proceeded around 
the clock under huge lights. 
Traffic on Crater Lake High- 
way was so heavy it was made 
one way coming out from Med- 
ford with Table Rock Road 
going the other direction. More 
than 10,000 workers were in- 
volved. 

The camp was named in 
honor of George A. White who 


School District Keeps Name 


Just minutes before a 
crowd of Phoenix High 
School students planned to 
launch a protest May 7th, 
2012 at district offices, an 
announcement was made 
over the broadcast system 
that plans to change the 
name of the school had been 
called off. 

The Phoenix-Talent 
School District created an 


Rogue Valley’s Pear Harvest 


Comice and Bose pears suf- 
fered considerably through the 
valley in September of 1912 ow- 
ing to the wind which prevailed 
for several hours. The pears 
being heavy and ready for har- 
vesting fell before the rush of the 
wind. 

D’Anjous suffered somewhat, 
but this was minimized by the 
fact that harvest of d’Anjous 
had been in progress for several 
days. The loss caused by the 
wind will shorten the output 
from the valley somewhat, the 
latest estimate of 200 cars being 
cut from five to 10 cars. 

The present rain has proved 
but a blessing to date. It has 


uproar in late April to 
change the name of the dis- 
trict, its high school and 
Talent Middle School to 
better reflect its boundaries 
and attract potential stu- 
dents. 

The idea was met with a 
flood of phone calls, letters 
and Facebook campaigns in 
opposition, leading district 
officials to rethink their 


delayed harvesting, but has not 
injured the fruit. 


Taken from the September 6, 
1912 Mail Tribune. 


Talk of a late pear harvest 
dissipated during an August 
heat spell that pushed Rogue 
Valley pear orchards back on a 
“normal” schedule. 

Rogue Valley growers began 
harvesting red pears in mid- 
August and began picking 
Comice blocks just before the 
Labor Day weekend. 

Some farmers found their 
trees extra thirsty because of 
the sustained hot spell. 

Following a bumper 2011 


served as adjutant general for 
the Oregon National Guard. 
The camp involved 77 square 
miles and trained 40,000 troops 
atatime. [t was the second 
largest city in the state. 

In April of 1946 the camp 
was deactivated. There was a 
Camp White post office from 
1942-1960, when the name was 
changed to White City. 

German prisoners of war 
began arriving at Camp White 
on April 16, 1944. When it 
came to harvesting the or- 
chards, the Fruit Growers 
League of Jackson County ar- 
ranged with Uncle Samto have 
the growers pick up the 


strategy. 

School Board Chairman 
Craig Prewitt said the feed- 
back the district received 
was overwhelming. “The 
message that we got was, 
“Hey, what we’ve got is 
great, so if it isn’t broken, 
don’t fix it.” He said the 
purpose of the process that 
yielded the name change 
idea—to unify the district— 


crop, growers across the Pacific 
Northwest estimated about a 
15 percent reduction in tonnage 
this year. Fruit size, on the 
other hand, has been better. 
Harry and David has long 
recruited seasonal workers from 
out of the area. Small growers, 
however, can struggle to find 
enough help at harvest time. 


Taken from the September 5, 2012 
Mail Tribune. 


Associated Fruit Co. is 
shrinking, but still growing. 

David Lowry said, “We've had a 
couple of tough years, but we're 
encouraged by where we're grow- 
ing. Instead of being a packing 
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prisoners. The POWs reccived 
70 or 80 cents a day from the 
orchardists. The Army sent 
along a lunch for the POW crew. 
The pear crop the fall of 1945 
was a big one and the POWs 
were a lifesaver so far as picking 
pears that year. 


John Muir 


had been accomplished.” 
Principal Jani Hale chal- 
lenged students who demon- 
strated in front of the high 
school to put their energy 
into making the district even 
better. She said that the les- 
son learned was that the kids 
love their school and that 


they are proud to be here. 
Taken from May 8, 2012 Mat! Tribune 
article by Buffy Pollock. 
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Anniversary Celebration 


@ The Phoenix Historical Soci- 


ety/Phocnix Museum celebrated 
its 10th anniversary in its pre- 
sent location on the Phoenix 
Pioneer Cemetery grounds on 
June 9, 2012. It was ten years 
ago that the original building 
was moved from its location on 


Second Street next to the Phoc- 
nix Fire Department to this loca- 
tion. 

Activities included an antique 
car display, free samples of items 
from the Phocnix Historical 
Society’s cookbook, activities for 
children, and a short video of the 
building being moved. Approxi- 
mately fifty visitors attendcd the 


event. 


- 1 


Pat Popow, Darily n,& 3. John Keiser & Cherrie Claflin’s 1931 Dodge 


Dick & Margaret Croly’s 1910 REO & 
Bob & JoAnn Hurd’s 1931 Model T Pickup 


Bob Nelson's 


1926 Model T 
Speedster 


Photos by 
John Keiser & 
Margaret Croly 


ihe 
as So See 


Harold & Marge Russell's 19-41 Studebaker 


What: Big Celebration, Raffle Drawing, Food, and 


Entertainment 


When: 3 PM, September 21, 2012 


Where: 3405 S. Pacific Highway, Medford, Oregon 


Cost: Free! 
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Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 


607 N. Church Street 
P. O. Box 1466 
Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 


1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
person for a year.. Join now and help preserve 


the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 


area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 
Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be much appreciated 


hy anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High Schoo! year books that you’d like to donate to 


the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlcmac@clearwire.net. 


Museum Musings 


ANNUAL BBQ 
& PICNIC 


September 11, 2012 
6:00 PM 


Members: Bring a salad 
or dessert to share and 
your own table service. 


Hamburgers, hot dogs, 


brats and drinks will be 
provided. 


Congratulations to Phoe- 
nix Historical Society’s sec- 
retary, Dorothy Cotton, on 
her retirement from working 
39.5 years as Staffing Coor- 
dinator at Providence Hospi- 
tal! Enjoy!!! 


PHOENIX HISTORICAL 
SOCIETY MEMBER- 
SHIP DUES OF $10 PER 
MEMBER ARE NOW 
DUE! 


Good turnouts have been 
taking place during summer 
meeting months. Thanks to 
the regulars that bring 
goodies for the meetings. 


The long term support by 
members of the Phoenix 
Historical Society/Museum 
has been appreciated over 
the years. THANK YOU! 


Phoenic Phestival 


Saturday, September 29th! 
10:00 am—6:00 pm 
Phoenix High School grounds 
and Rose Street 


Free Pancake Breakfast 
8 am—10 am 


Jeremy Van Schoonhoven 
Phlavors of Phoenix—$12 per 
person 
The Funny Faces of Phoenix 
Music Festival 
Brad’s World Reptiles 
Kid Zone! 

Oregon National Guard 
Physical Health & Adventure 


Training 


Get Your Raffle Tickets to win 
a Firehouse BBQ Dinner for 
you and 7 lucky people! 
$1 each or 6 for $5 
Purchase at Phoenix Auto Center or 
other local merchants 
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Continued from page 2 
Associated Fruit Co. 
house, grower and shipper, we’re 

just focusing on growing—the 
roots of our business.” 

Associated Fruit, once-based 
in Phoenix, raised pears on as 
many as 1,900 owned and leased 
acres around the valley before 
hard times sect in and reduced the 
acreage to 1,200 to 1,300 acres a 
couple of years age. Last year 
the company laid off many 
workers and shut down the pack- 
ing house. 

Associated Fruit sold two 
orchards, Sunny Cliff and Vilas, 
leased Swecdenberg West and 
Edgevale to Naumes Inc., and 
shut down two more blocks in 
the Sams Valley and Talent ar- 
cas. 

Today, Associated Fruit is 
working 15 orchards on 500 acres 
in the Phoenix-Talent area. 


Taken from the September 2, 2012 
Mail Tribune, Since You Asked. 
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Facts About Phoenix 


Resting in the midst of a 
rich fruit district and over- 
looking a wide stretch of 
Bear Creek is Phoenix, an 
interesting place— 
interesting because of its old 
traditions and because of its 
pretty surroundings. 


It is the second oldest 
town in Southern Oregon, 
Jacksonville being the first. 
In early days when Phoenix 
was a trading post, miners 
used to string themselves 
along the creek and gulches 
while Indians watched their 
movements from the 
neighboring hills. Those 
were thriving days for Phoe- 
nix. The old “49 placer mine 
is within eight of the town 
and adjoining it is a placer 


being worked today by E. G. 


Coleman and Robert Smith, 
who have it leased from E. 
K. Anderson. The latter 
also owns the old 749 mine, 
which has yielded a large 
harvest of gold in its time. 


The town claims about 
300 people. It has good 
schools, a furniture factory, 
owned by Weeks Bros. of 
Medford, good water, one 
short street of business 
houses and good drainage, 
and is strictly prohibition. 
It is five miles south of Med- 


ford on the railroad tracks 
and a station for all except 
through trains. 


Surrounding it are large 
pear, prune, apple and al- 
mond orchards. W. S. 
Clay, who recently pur- 
chased the place from Clint 
Stewart, has 20 acres in 
almonds alone, which is 
considered the largest al- 
mond orchard in Oregon. 


The former crops have 
sold for 10 and 11 cents per 
pound, leaving a good 
profit for the producer. 
Near there are large apple, 
pear and prune orchards 
owned by Capt. Voorhees, 
Joseph Hartly, E. L. 
Anderson, G. A. Hover, 
Sam Van Dyke and others. 
Mr. Hover recently pur- 
chased the “Tennessee” 
Smith place. Nearly all of 
those men are setting out 
additional acreage in fruit. 


Not only is the town the 
center of a fruit raising and 
mining district, but is 
tributary to a gardening 
section noted by the vege- 
tables that are raised on a 
large scale. A good portion 
of the produce is being 
contracted for this year by 
the Ashland cannery. The 


people of Phoenix believe 
that one would pay there. 


Phoenix never will be a 
large place. But there is no 
reason why it should not 
grow larger and become a 
thriving village. Citizens 
claim there is a 20-foot fall 
of water which is capable of 
furnishing considerable 
natural power. Some of the 
power is not utilized by 
Weeks Bros. furniture fac- 
tory, and the part that 
leaves the factory goes to 
waste. There is an old grist 
mill which it is believed 
could be run with profit by 
utilizing the waste power. 
Residents claim it was shut 
down for competitive rea- 
sons. 


No doubt a number of 
new settlers coming to 
Southern Oregon will find 
pleasant homes in and 
around Phoenix. 


From the D Times, April 10, 1902; 
thanks to Dorothy Cotton. 
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Phoenix Presbyterian Church 


Father Williams was born in 


1811 and ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of Georgia in 1896. He 
beeame a missionary for the 
Presbyterian Church in the 
Northwest. In 1857, after hav- 
ing spent several months preach- 
ing in various communities south 
of the Siskiyous, he crossed over 
the mountains into the Rogue 
Valley. In Jacksonville he rap- 
idly gained the friendship and 
confidence of the people and in 
November, 1957, he organized 
the First Presbyterian Church of 
Jackson County. 

While ministering at Jackson- 
ville Mr. Williams served other 
communities including Ashland 
and Phoenix. In Phoenix the 
meetings were held in the school 
house and at one time in a black- 
smith shop. 

Previous to 1875, all new 
communicants to the Presbyte- 
rian faith had to travel to Jack- 
sonville since it was the only 
organized church in the valley. 

On August 29, 1875, the 
Phoenix church was organized 
with the help of Father Williams 
where he served as minister until 
1880. He preached his last ser- 
mon at age 83, During his minis- 
try the church had about 20 
members and the Sunday School 
between 45 and 75 members. In 
all. he preached 354 times. 


Early people recalled how this 
missionary-preacher, even in 
his last days, rode at full gallop 
with his beard flying and saddle 
-bags flapping the sides of his 
favorite mount. He died in 
1886 and is buried in the Jack- 
sonville Cemetery. 

In 1862 a community church 
building was started on a site 
near the cemetery in coopera- 
tion with the Methodists. This 
church with its hand hewed 
rafters and beams had rocks 
and stones for its foundation. 
Progress was slow and times 
hard so the Presbyterians 
gained possession and finished 
the church. On June 4, 1871, 
the building was dedicated with 
Moses Williams and Aaron 
Lindsley preaching to a full 
house. The formal organization 
of the Presbyterian Church in 
Phoenix was August 29, 1875. 
Sixteen people left the “Mother 
Church” in Jacksonville for the 
First Presbyterian Church of 
Phoenix. 

The first church served the 
Phocnix community from 1862 
to 1928 when the new church 
was dedicated. In November 
1900, it was felt by many that 
on the Lord’s Day, the ring of a 
bell would be helpful in the call 
to worship. Money was raised 
toward a bell fund by dinners 
and a Thanksgiving social 
which raised $53.10. A tower 
belfry was built to hold the 540 
pound bell which was 34 inches 
in diameter. The bell was pub- 
licly rung on Easter Sunday, 
August 4, 1901. 

The old pioncer church 
building and lots were sold to 
the Cemetery Association for 
$150 in 1928. 


Records of Church of Phoc- 
nix, Jackson County, 1975: 

In accordance with the ex- 
pressed wish of the members of 
the Presbyterian Church, Jack- 
son County, Oregon who re- 
sided in and near Phoenix, 
Jackson County, Oregon, the 


session of said Presbyterian 
Church of Jackson County, 
Oregon, assembled August 26, 
1875, set apart the following 
named members, to constitute 
the church of Phoenix: S.D. 
Van Dyke, Emerson E. Gore, 
Mary E. Gore, Malvina Gore, 
Ida Gore, Rebecca J. Burns, 
Martha M. Coleman, Emima L. 
Coleman, Susan Robinson, 
Isabel Rose, Sarah Van Dyke, 
L. Sargent, Solon Colver, 
Nancy Anderson Crane, 
Amanda Crane. August 29, the 
Phoenix Church was organized 
by Rev. M.A. Williams, as- 
sisted by Rev. Thomas Frazier. 
Messers 5.D. Van Dyke and 
Emerson Gore were elected 
elders to serve for three years. 
Mr. E.E. Gore was ordained 
and installed October 17, 1875 
by Rev. M.A. Williams. Mess- 
ers Clark Taylor, Wm. Mathes 
and E.E. Gore were chosen 
trustees for the ensuing year. 
(From minutes of church, 
1875.) 

On January 27, 1926, the 
session and board of trustees 
met to consider the advisability 
of building a new church. It 
was presented to the congrega- 
tion which voted 51-3 that a 
new building was needed. It 
was also voted to choose a site 
more centrally located. The 
present property was bought 
for $650 from Owen Dunlop 
and a building committee ap- 


pointed. At the expense of T.V. 


Williams (an Episcopalian), Mr. 
Jamison Parker, a Portland 
architect, came and advised the 
committee on church plans. 
Final plans were by Mr. Hubert 
High of Medford. 

In the end the new building 
cost $25,000 which amount was 
raised by donations, lectures, 
bazaars, Ladies Aid suppers, 
Maggie and Jiggs dinners, indi- 
vidual’s efforts, Fair projects, 
ctc. 

The stained glass window 
was a donation by Walter Fra- 
zicr Brown. 
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The present church was 
erected in 1927 and dedicated 
Easter Sunday, April 1, 1928. 
Rev. Roy Nelson, who had 
served in the old church, was the 
first pastor in the new church. 
The church is debt free, the last 
loan from the National Missions 
was paid in 1975. 

About 1910 the Henry 
Frames and the Myron Sheets 
came to lead the choir. Mrs. 
Grace Frame had sung profes- 
sionally in the East, Played the 
organ and Mr. Sheets directed 
the choir. They continued for 
many years in the new church, 
Early choir members were: Mr. 
Henry Frame, Mr. Myron 
Sheets, Mrs. George Carpenter, 
Mr. Delno Sloan, and Mrs. Ber- 
tha Rader. Mrs. Carpenter di- 
rected a 25 voice High School 
choir. 

In 1927, the First Methodist 
Church of Ashland gave the 
church the pipe organ which is 
now with the Southern Oregon 
Historical Society. It was hand 
pumped by the youth of the 
church. 


The 1862 church building was on a 
site in the cemetery near where the 
Phoenix Muscum now resides. 
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Marian B. Towne was 


born in 1880 in a mining 
camp on Sterling Creek in 
Jacksonville. Soon after, she 
moved to Phoenix where her 
father, William Francis 
Towne, opened a mercantile 
store. After graduation from 
Phoenix High School she 
worked as an assistant to 
William G. Coleman, County 
Clerk in Medford. For the 
next five years she was con- 
sidered one of the most effi- 
cient employees in the court- 
house. In 1908, she was 
clerking by day and studying 
law at night. She then left 
Oregon for a course at the 
University of Michigan law 
school before returning to 
work in the County Clerk 
office. Her tasks as clerk in- 
cluded reading and filing new 
laws coming in from the legis- 
lature that would affect the 
county, and she saw a great 
many defects in the law and 
the lawmaking system. 
Marian believed “she could 
do better” as a legislator. 

She filed her candidacy for 
representative from Jackson 
County as a Democrat. 
Marian’s successful campaign 
involved an extensive and 


strategic house-to-house 
canvass, mecting the women 
who keep the houses and 
sometimes the men to get 
their points of view and 
opinions. She also spoke at 
community gatherings 
across her district, including 
an address on “The Legal 
Status of Women in Oregon” 
to Rogue River clubwomen. 

Marian was elected the 
first woman to the legislature 
in Oregon in 1914. She was 
also the second woman 
elected to a state legislative 
office in the United States. 

While in office she served 
on three standing commit- 
tees in the House and two of 
these, the Education Com- 
mittee and the Health and 
Public Morals Committee, 
dealt with issues of tradi- 
tional concern to women. 

Marian ran, but did not 
win a second term. 

When the US Naval Re- 
serve off ice in Medford an- 
nounced it was accepting 
applications for women re- 
cruits in 1917 just before the 
beginning of WWI, Marian 
applied. She was assigned to 
rank of Chief Yeoman F. 
She then decided to apply 
for a commission in the 
Navy. The Naval officers 
declared that “no women 
would ever become an offi- 
cer.” Her request was de- 
nied. 

Following WWI Marian 
was released from active 
duty in 1919 and was dis- 
charged from the reserve in 
1920. She then spent some 
time in San Francisco work- 
ing for the California Bar 
Association and for the wel- 
fare department. She re- 
turned to Phoenix in 1957 


and lived with her sister and 
family on 2nd Street in Phoe- 
nix until her death in 1966. 
She is buried in the Phoenix 
Pioneer Cemetery. 


Springficld, Oregon—Febrary 11. 
1915 


Aside from the ratification 
of the lease on the southern 
Oregon lakes, yesterday’s 
session was notable for the 
somewhat heated and ex- 
tended debate on the support 
for the Girls Industrial 
school. A number of mem- 
bers talked very feelingly on 
this matter, but the speech 
which was most effective was 
that of Miss Marian Towne, 
of Jackson County, whose 
position was strongly af- 
firmed by the House, when, 
after her remarks, the Ways 
and Means Committee was 
instructed to prepare a bill 
providing for the amount 
asked for the support of the 
Girls Industrial School. The 
bill was prepared over night 
and presented this morning, 
and will undoubtedly pass 
when it comes to a vote. 

From an article in the Lane County 


News, Springfield, Oregon— 
February 11, 1915 


Is woman to be an agency 
in elevating legislative stan- 
dards in Oregon? 

Are the high purpose, the 
conscience and the presence 
of woman in legislative bod- 
ies to exercise a regulative 
influence to raise the honor 
level of male legislators? 

Women, whose intellectu- 
ality have brought them to 
the front in public life, have 
invariably shown a decided 
progress to support the better 
side of public question, and 
to stand for that kind of 


moral standard that applies 
to public affairs as well as to 
private affairs. They 

Seem to offer a hope, if their 
high purpose turns out to be 
the rule among all women 
who use the ballot, that a 
further from equality be- 
tween the sexes as to the 
franchise. 

An example of what 
could come to pass is the 
record of Miss Marian 
Towne, representative from 
Jackson County at the late 
session. She will be called 
upon to make no explana- 
tions to her constituents of 
her acts as a member of the 
legislature. Without excep- 
tion, her vote and her voice 
were for those measures and 
those purposes that an im- 
partial and honorable public 
never fails to comment. 

Miss Towne is a splendid 
example of the possibilities of 
woman in public life. 


From the Portland Journal as 
printed in the Medford Mail 
Tribune—March 11,1915 
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Thanks to Dorothy Cotton for the 
compilation of these articles, 


Phoenix Historical Society & Museum 
607 N. Church Street 

P. O. Box 1466 

Phoenix, Oregon 97535 


Telephone 541-512-0614 


Open Monday through Friday 
1 p.m. to 4 p.m. 


YOU CAN BE A MEMBER 


of Phoenix Historical Society for just $10.00 a 
person for a year.. Join now and help preserve 
the history of Phoenix and the surrounding 
area. 


Regular PHS meetings are held on the 
second Tuesday of each month at 7:00 pm at the 


Phoenix Museum. 


Any historical information regarding Phoenix would be 
much appreciated by anyone receiving this newsletter. 


Do you have Phoenix High School year books that you’d 
like to donate to the museum? 


Please send to above address or rlemac@clearwire.net. 


Museum Musings 


Come to the museum and see the inter- 
esting display of Paper Dolls that Marti 
Diviak has provided. 

In November we especially honor our 
Veterans. The muscum features a nice dis- 
play of military memorabilia. 

Dorothy Cotton has been doing an ex- 
tensive amount of research and documenta- 
tion for various aspects of the museum. 

She has also attended workshops hosted by 
the Oregon Cultural Trust and Southern 
Oregon Historical Society which signifi- 
cantly benefit Phoenix Historical Society. Annual Christmas Party 
The interest and time she is providing is 
much appreciated. 


Annual Barbecue—Sept. 11, 2012 
or ee eee 


MUSEUM 


DecemGer 11, 2072 
6:00 pm 


Pizza & Drinks Furnished 


Bring Finger Food to Share 
& Donation (501 3-C Tax 
Deductible) for Museum 


